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oy her, and left her with her child, without | the doors of life. When this scene was 
even the means to procure her next day’s | over, great indeed was the gloom which 
— meal. Since then some six years had | reigned in the apartment. Never one felt 
elapsed, and no single tiding from him | more lonely than did that mother. She 
had ever reached her. To gain a liveli- | knelt down however by her poor boy's 
hood, without begging, would not have | couch, and uttered a most fervent prayer. 
been so difficult, if her constitution had | This was the means of bringing her com- 
been strong; but she was weak by nature, | fort, for she well knew that the change 
and the effort required to do this, taxed | which her child had witnessed, was such as 
her energies to the utmost. Yet she made | was pictured to him ere he died. 
no open complaint, but lived along, con- The farewell however was short. A 
scious, that though her hardships here | few days afterwards she herself felt the 
were many, yet in a future world to which | hand of sickness laid on her. She was 
she looked, these would all be banished, | removed to a public hospital, where she 
and there sie would find peace and rest. | received the last attendance, but her spir- 
She had taught her little boy to look | it soon sped its way to meet that of hér 
upward to his Maker, and he early real- | son in heaven. How happy it is to think 
ized that there was another world, and re- | that no place is too obscure or lowly to be 
pined not either, at misfortune here. But | debarred the presence of God. Wherever 
his frame was delicate, and when his all | are those who belong to him, he will come, 
but infant lips would name what he would | and though they die amidst the greatest 
do, when older, that want might be ex- | want and suffering, yet he will give them 
tinguished, his mother’s silent tears, though | an internal joy whieh shall cause Death 
ng— by him unnoticed, would easily betray her | to lose its sting, and the horrors with 
THE CAPITOL. ces, which are partially enveloped in the | fearful doubts that he would leave her ere | which to others it seems connected. w. 
The Capitol at Washington, is finely | folds of a serpent. Immediately under those later years had come. New York, Nov. 20, 1850. 
situated on an eminence at the east end of | this figure, on the frieze, is carved in y _ i ~ ware “ _— » - — 
) ‘Ivania avenue, commandi . | relief, another eagle in the attitude of fly- | In question. in the lonely tenement men- 
a cae we at thie ane ae ing.— Worcester’s Sketches. tioned, lay that child upon a bed of sick- Sloral Cales. 
part of the city, and a wide extent of the iets asta ete ie 
porns Senay 3 in A , #...- Narrative. Anxiety was depicted on her countenance, A ROMANTIC HISTORY. 
States pt the only one that can be com- = for she oould not bear to think that the ob- | The history of Hon. J. C. Fremont is 
onal te: aun te tee eink eaendl ORIGINAL. ject of her fond attachment would be tak- | highly interesting. A few years ago he 
aoe FF blic felt ete tiieen tei r ailt of en from her, and she be left quite alone in | was a Lieutenant in the army, and an at- 
r. sre Pie 7 pose the a. et atte te THE FAREWELL. her pilgrimage on earth. And her boy, | tache to the corps of Topograchical Engi- 
cihenied 20 hace cilia af dine Many are the scenes of sorrow and sad- | as he awoke from a partial slumber, gave | neers. His business called him much to 
Cin aaleadinsh tallies be Mine nee drea | 2°88 which may, at all times be witness- | indication too, that the feelings which per- | Washington, where he became acquainted 
Love,~ we vm rae onan ti dead ok Cambie: ed in a large city. Then a few steps may | vaded the parent’s breast, had also a place | with the second daughter of Hon. Thos. 
sy. with ro oaeinens aan ante rads lead one to the place of mirth and joy, or| inhis. “ Mother, I cannot bear to leave H. Benton. Young, vivacious and ambi- 
CUTTS ok ets bs sixty-five ‘ae ates ee tf conduct to the dismal lodging of want | you,” he said, ‘‘ and yet I feel that I can- | tious, this stripling in epaulettes had the 
TIONi#} hundred ak = venty by eighty-three. It | 224 suffering. The two extremes are of- | not stay. I saw the rays of the sun as it | temerity to ask the young lady’s handin 
ery wok i dpe Been oy | 7: ten but a few rods distant, for in a thickly | rose in beauty this morning, but these eyes | marriage—notwithstanding he knew them 
9 eeeenenied by sn eegnet Sem peing, opulated city, rich and poor, high and | will be firmly closed ere it shall ri i much higher in authority had solicited the 
1s, at Nf which encloses twenty acres of ground pop —— a agate a bing ; y : 
, Botte. planted with various kinds of trees and low, commingle and make up, though to} Mother,” he continued, ‘I know the time | same in vain. Miss Benton most readily 
hell ia. tie aah wien | oneal ts each unknown, the one great mass which | is short. You told me to place my affec- | consented, so far as she was concerned, 
sere the Se a ath 4 ‘th on ‘A forms its inhabitants. So unperceived, | tions on the unchangeable things of the | but intimated that she had a father who 
twenty - =~ - ; " Th y s aie however and uncared for by those whose | world to come, and I all but begin to re- | had manifested some degree of interest in 
s the larg: get en ee eee eee oe pride is their wealth, and whose honors | alize the glorious existence which I shall | her welfare, and might want to be consult- 
\ ie Supreme Court of the United States, : ; : : : pe x 
rr hh in. watensl Minese end ates urposes are those which form this emanate, are the | soon experience. But yet how can I leave | ed in the matter. She laid the ‘ proposal 
er as some in Meeeie on Ff “i Sonali e Halls children of poverty, that too frequently the | you. I think I see angels about my cot, | before the old gentleman. He objected 
Price Boe both finished in a ° alin salt ati lies latter tread onward the path of sorrow, | and hear their sweet toned voices calling | to the proposition in toto. ‘His daugh- 
ars. see adh wel y 8 A for days, weeks, months and years, when | on my spirit to break away and go to them. | ter, educated for a Prince, was not going 
g plendor. The one belonging F : : a » wo 
he taste" D tothe House of R epresentatives has been but some slight assistance furnished by the | How easy it would be to go, if—if, moth- | to marry a Corporal. _Fremont was. for- 
as been} pronounced by an intelligent English trav- former, would cheer that path and make | er, it called for no separation between you | bidden to enter his domicil, and Miss Ren- 
onal, Proll dler to be “ the mos one tifa hell cada replete with comfort and happiness. Still | and me.” ton was put under guard. ‘Old Tom” 
» Politic saw.” It is of semi-circular form. sur- the rich seldom think that any obligation Such words aroused the mother fromher | had overacted the mattcr. He did not 
, rounded by twenty-two mass ~ ia nan rests on them to aid the destitute and | sad reverie. ‘My child,” she said, “‘ your | then know the young Lieutenant. His 
vey Ret columns ie d ea asteate od te is needy. The concerns of such, they con- | home has been one of sadness. Seldom | daughter too, took that occasion to show 
— ’ Seteeee bl ae il _ hi oF | sider, form no part of the business which | has your young heart not been heavy, not | her Benton, and as “‘ Old Tom” had stuck 
anner tt aan 4 — ie vo gen — = which pertains to them in life. Their own com- | because of evil done, but because of sor- | to the ‘“ Expunging resolutions,” she was 
outh ant The ca A ; om 3 —_ oO enone fort promoted, their own ease secured, their | row and want, which have made their | bound to stick to her young lover against 
e mostly 8 Senin on bl on ve se Sea i: own enjoyrent made certain, they rest | abodeinthis apartment. But there w2 a | all the world. The next the anxious fa- 
hily classe! ah tes "' e, an to er o*> | satisfied, wholly unconscious that there | secret well from which we both have drank, | ther knew of his once devoted daughter, 
e, Religi™ I ang py i a baggie im are those to whom comfort, ease and en- | and derived peace and happiness of mind. | she had escaped her keepers, and in a 
nce, Nat which is sieeed on piel pes joyment are too unknown to be even con- I was directed, as I have directed you, in | private parlor at Gadsby’s Hotel was inter- 
The Sh which admits the licht into the hall i templated or wished for, as faras relates | in the way of life. To be alone, seems | changing vows before a magistrate with 
y. Max" B above, 5 at _— to = pees Of this number | 2 hard thing se — as I was oe the pip erage bape yours - 
tle . were the subjects of this narrative. ere you spoke. But since, my thoughts At first the old man raged, but soon 
pagar : Me _ as perdi aage'9n ~ Rg tone Some years ago, there stood some frail | have altered. Some messenger of mercy | was made acquainted with the metal of his 
in almot § & allegorical figure, formed of I talian ne tenements in a by-street in New York, | must have come to me to heal up my dis- | new son-in-law, a reconciliation took place, 
alto ble, representin Histor osllg engage ell not far removed however from the man- | tress. Why should I keep you here when | and in Old Tom, Fremont has not only 
be rea uleordine the g r y ; a ct of re- | sions of the affluent. In the basement of angels ask your presence? Nay, rather | had a friend, but an admirer ever since. 
with the She ke AB pgs om 0 71 Pi os one of the former, were two lovely beings, | let me wander alone on the pathway of His travels, researches, scientific explo- 
oper tobe ir toes a 7 an a men a mother anda son. The latter was only | life, than to ask you to stay longer here, | rations and feats of valor and suffering in 
, and oP ia sateen sec "> 0 A — ten years old, but he had been trained in | when God summons you to come to Him | the far West, are events known to the 
ks. ofthe svdies Ths wheal ef he ‘etn. the school of adversity, and had never | and find with Him true happiness.” world, and we may say without a parallel. 
bctarian " Vtended ag ine on ate a A Sas tasted the sweets of life. The former had Thus spake the mother, as leaning over His collision with Kearney in California 
pnpanio Phe placed Seiad and te yee pe ta had a hard struggle, for she had herself | her sick, but well loved child, she implant- | brought him before the country in a new 
t Childe" fin bas-relicf a ficure of hati: anita cates been reared in poverty, aud her own hands | ed kisses on his whitened brow. Again | light. He was accused of disobeying the 
10%, tht Bile bust of Washington yt tere the S ot had ministered to her necessities even from | he essayed to speak, but he was almost too | commands of his superior, and technically 
hemsclve*r's chair, is a colossal. fewe of Libert her early childhood. The prospect bright- | feeble to give words even utterance. At | was so convicted on trial by a Court Mar- 
to them J plaster, pointing to the hall below ae ened she thought, when at the marriage last he murmured, “I am going, ‘mother. | tial, demanded by himself. But the coun- 
Supported on the right by an American altar she sealed to her husband, her vows | Angels are before me—farewell.” The | try acquitted him, and although repri- 
n. Fagle, and on the left by ti Roma’ of love, and he to her sealed his. But | next moment his voice was hushed. Death | manded by the President, he was applaud- 
y an 18- | this proved to be illusory. He deserted | had seized him, but had opened to him | ed by the people. We were present at 
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his trial in Washington, and saw him 
confront the witnesses for the Government 
in the most frank and gallant style. ‘* Old 
Tom” sat by him as counsel, and “ soli- 
tary and alone”’ he encountered the craft 
of Kearney, and the contumely of a Naval 
and Military Court, prejudiced against the 
aspiring young Lieutenant, then luxuria- 
ting with the rank of Colonel. Dismissed 
from the army, he scorned to be reinstated, 
but he recommenced his explorations on 
his own account. He raised a company of 
men and started for California by a new 
route with ‘‘ Kit Carson,’’ his famous old 
guide at their head. Ten of his men he 
lost in the mountains by being imbedded 
in snow, and literally starving and freezing 
todeath. With the remnant he reached 
_ San Francisco, and has been spending the 
summer in the mines. In the mean time 
a commission reaches him, superseding 
Col. Weller as Boundary Commissioner 
under the late treaty with Mexico. This 
he declines, and the next we hearof him 
he is elected a United States Senator from 
the new State of California, and probably 
set sailin the January steamer for Panama, 
on his way to Washington. 

Mr. Fremont is hardly of medium size, 
spare and light, with dark hair and eyes. 
His temperament is nervous, his counte- 
nance highly intellectual and pleasant, and 
his manners agreeable. He will be the 
youngest member of the Senate, his age 
being less than forty. With the exception 
of Sam Houston, no Senator in that body 
ean boast so eventful a life.—Cleaveland 
Plain Dealer. 
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QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XXXIII. 


Marcarert of Burgundy, first Queen of 
+ Louis Tenth. 
Born 1289—Died 1315. 

Margaret was the daughter of Robert 
2nd, Duke of Burgundy, and of Agnes, 
daughter of Saint Louis. She was mar- 
ried in the year 1305, to Louis la-Mertini, 
or the Mutinous, who was then only 15 
years of age. Margaret. was still younger 
than her husband. This princess was 
handsome, spirited and full of levity,—she 
was mistress of her own actions in a court 
in which gallantry was extended almost 
to libertinism. There was a decided con- 
trast between the court of Margaret of 
Burgundy, and that of her virtuous grand- 
mother, Margaret of Province. Queen 
Margaret who was introduced to this cor- 
rupted court at a very early age, when she 
could be easily influenced, acquired its vo- 
luptuous tastes and manners, and “at 
length set an example of irregularity and 
disorder, which is almost unprecedented in 
the annals of history.” In order to keep 
their intrigues secret from the court, Mar- 
garet and her sister-in-law, Jane of Bur- 
gundy, requested permission to retire to 
the Abby of Mauburison near Pontoise, 
where they should be less subject to ob- 
servation, and where surrounded by their 
cohfidents, they could plunge unreservedly 
into their disgraceful excesses. At length, 
one of the maids of honor, who was affianc- 
ed to one of the queen’s lovers, discovered 
his ill-conduct, which she mentioned to her 
confessor, who advised her to discover the 
matter to the king. This she did, when 
this young man and the lover of Jane of 
Burgundy, who were brothers, were sur- 
prised in their ill-conduct, condemned and 
punished for high treason. They were 
flayed alive, after which they were behead- 
ed, and their bodies hung upon gibbets at 
Pontoise. The queen and countess of 
Marche, who were found guilty of adultery, 
had their heads shaved, and were impris- 
oned in the Chateau Gaillard d’ Andelys, 
“*founded by Richard Coeur-de-Lion, on a 
spot where it is said to have rained blood.” 
Louis could not forgive the indignity 
which his queen had heaped upon him, 
and soon after her. imprisonment, “ he or- 
dered her to be strangled with her own 

shroud.” She was put to death at the age 
of 26, in the year 1315, and was buried 
in the church of the Cordeliers de Vernon. 
Margaret left one daughter, Jane, Countess 
d’ Evreux and Queen of Navarre. 
CLEMENCE of Hungary, second wife of 
Louis Tenth. 
Married 1315—Died 1328. 





was solicited by his nobles to seek a more 
worthy alliance. He accordingly selected 
Clemence, daughter of Charles Robert, 
king of Hungary, anda descendant of the 
house of Hapsburg. His request was 
agreeable to the parents of Clemence, and 
the princess was conducted to France, and 
was married, and crowned at Rheims, by 
the Archbishop, Robert de-Courtney in the 
year 1315. Louis Tenth died at Vin- 
cennes a few months after his second mar- 
riage. The grief of the queen for her hus- 
band, to whom she was tenderly attached 
brought on a fit of illness, in which her 
life was despaired of. She however re- 
covered, and ina few months after the 
death of Louis, she gave birth to a son, 
who was called John, his reign and life 
however lasted but five years; the crown 
was therefore adjudged to Philip, brother 
to Louis Tenth. ‘ Louis left his wife ex- 
tensive domains in Gatinais, also all the 
confiscated property of Enguerrard de 
Martigny, who had been executed for ex- 
tortion, while holding the office of super- 
intendent of finances.” 
Clemence was greatly beloved by the 
French people during her short reign. After 
the death of her husband, she retired to 
the Hotel du Temple, where she died 
young, in the year 1328, surrounded by 
numerous attached friends and followers. 
She was interred in the church of the Ja- 
cobites. 
She-was lovely, amiable and beloved ; 
yet she was not exempted from severe 
trials. 
JANE of Burguudy, Queen of Philip Fifth. 
Born 1292—Died 1329. 
This princess was the daughter of Othon 
fourth, Count Palatine of Burgundy and of 
Mahault, Countess of Artois. She was 
affianced to Philip when only two years of 
age, in the year 1294. She was not mar- 
ried however, until the year 1306. Her 
husband was of a serious character, and 
spent most of his time in retirement, and 
occupied himself with the study of poetry 
and the belles-lettres; but his young wife 
lived on terms of intimacy with the wicked 
Margaret of France, from whom she is 
said to have imbibed licentious habits, 
and at the age of fourteen, she is accused 
of the awful crime of adultery. Philip, 
who was less severe than his brother Louis, 
confined his young wife for twelve months, 
in the chateau of Dourdain, when, perhaps 
moved by her youth and beauty, as well 
as by a naturally kind disposition, he par- 
doned and recalled her. The death of his 
nephew John, gave Philip the throne, 
when he conducted his wife to Rheimes, 
where she was crowned with him in the 
year 1317, by the Archbishop Robert de 
Courtney. Jane lived on good terms with 
her husband, until~he died, which event 
took place in the year 1322. Her widow- 
hood is stained with crimes of the deepest 
dye. The towers of the Hotel de Nesle, 
were bathed by the waters of the Seine, 
and this depraved woman would cause all 
who participated with her in crime, to be 
precipitated into the river, lest her infa- 
mous conduct should be exposed. Jane 
died in 1329, at Roye, in Picardy, after 
having founded the college of Burgundy 
at Paris. She was buried by the side of 
her husband, at the convent of the Corde- 
liers of Paris. This queen had five-chil- 
dren, one son and four daughters. 
EsTELLE. 
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ORIGINAL. 


MY MOTHER’S BLESSING. 


‘** Now grandpapa, a story,”’ exclaimed 
a merry group of children, as a white 
headed old man entered the room where 
they were playing. 

** What can make these boys and girls 
always want stories,’’ said he, his furrow- 
ed countenance lighting up with a pleasant 
smile as he spoke. ‘* Well, I have one, 
which I shall be happy to tell you.” 

“Is it a long story,” inquired Clara, a 
little girl who had hardly attained the 
age of five years. 

** Yes, my dear,” replied he. 

While they were talking about the ex- 
pected story, they arranged their chairs 
near the old man, and he began, thus :— 

“One day when J was about twelve 
years old, I went to see a boy of about my 





After the death of Margaret, Louis 10th 


about six o'clock. At this time my moth- 
er was sick, and as she had been so fora 
long time, I did not think she was getting 
worse. I had not seen her during the 
day. As I was eating my supper, a ser- 
vant told me my mother wanted me. As 
I entered her room, I observed the most 
striking change in her looks I ever wit- 
nessed. Ifshe had not spoken, I should 
hardly have known her. Her face was 
thin and ghastly pale, her eyes sunken. 
A sweet smile was on her face, which seem- 
ed like the reflection of heavenly glory. 
I started back in surprise, and stood mo- 
tionless; she held out her hand to me, 
and said, her sweet, mild voice trembling 
as she spoke, ‘* William, are you afraid of 
your mother?” I hurried to her bedside. 
She took my hand in hers and looked 
mournfully into my face. ‘‘ You know,” 
said she, “*I have been sick a long time, 
I have felt myself growing weaker every 
day. Ihave never spoken to you on this 
subject before, in order to avoid giving you 
pain. But I must soon leave you, soon go 
down to the grave. I know my end is 
near.” I burst into a passionate flood of 
tears; I had never thought of her dying 
before. ‘* Do not weep for me,’’ continu- 
ed she, I shall soon be beyond the sorrows 
of this world, yet I grieve to leave you, 
young and inexperienced as you are, in all 
that relates to life. When you would 
wish to do a thing which you do not know 
to be right, first think whether I would ap- 
prove of it. As you value my memory, 
avoid evil company, shun the intoxicating 
cup, never go near the gambiing table. 
Whenever temptations assail you, remem- 
ber your mother isnear you.” She paus- 
ed for a few moments. I had ceased weep- 
ing. A holy awe was creeping over me. 
At length she raised herself a little. She 
again spoke. ‘* William, you will soon 
be an orphan, soon will go forth into the 
world, and may a mother’s dying blessing 
shield you from every unholy influence. 
May it stiil follow you when I am laid in 
the dust.”” She seemed exhausted by her 
efforts to converse. ‘‘ Leave me now,” 
she said a moment after, “‘ I am weak and 
exhausted, I can say no more.” She press- 
ed my hand, I bent over and kissed her 
pale forehead, and then left the room. I 
retired immediately to bed. The scene 
had struck deep awe into my soul. 

When I awoke the next morning, the 
sun was shining brightly into my window. 
I hastily dressed myself, and went to my 
mother’s chamber. It was darkened, and 
silent as the grave. My mother was dead. 
I threw myself upon her inanimate body. 
Icalled her by every endearing name to 
come back to me. I would have given 
worlds could I have brought her back to 
earth. The servants, alarmed by cries, 
entered, and I was forcibly removed, not- 
withstanding I caught hold of my mother’s 
body, and wildly called upon her not to 
let them take me away. I went to my 
room, stretched myself upon the bed. At 
length I became calm, and in a short time 
I slept. I dreamed I was again by my 
mother’s bed-side ; she was still talking to 
me. Then the scene changed. I was 
standing over her grave. She was by my 
side, still holding my hand, and ever and 
anon, she pressed my brow with her thin, 
pale hand. The scene was continually 
changing, yet in all she was by my side ; 
that same sweet smile on her face. When 
I awoke, I again went to her room, seated 
myself by her sice. I no longer wept. 
A holy awe had crept overme. I knew 
not whether I was awake or dreaming. 

Never shall I forget the day she was 
buried. The sun was shining brightly, 
as if in mockery of my woe. The wind 
was gently blowing, but it did not cool 
my fevered brow. I was stupified with 
grief as I stood by her grave, and heard 
the clods fall with a hollow knell upon her 
coffin. Long I mourned her. But time 
at length brought peace to my mind. And 
oft in the twilight hour, that scene is near. 
My mother again blesses me, and bids me 
meet her beyoni the skies.” 

The old man paused. The children 
looked up with tearful eyes—the story of 
that angel mother, had sunk deep into their 
hearts. * 

That is a pretty thought of one of our poets: 

* Woman is the heart of the family, 
If man’s the head.” 


When the heart is right, the head seldom 





age, and after a fine time, returned home 


goes astray. 
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ORIGINAL. 


HOW TO BE RICH. 


“‘ The way to get credit is to be punctu- 
al! The way to preserve credit, is not 
to use it much. Settle often; have short 
accounts. ‘Trust no man’s appearances, 
they are deceptive; perhaps assumed for 
the purpose of obtaining credit. Beware 
of gaudy exterior. 
well. The rich are plain men. Trust 
him, if any one, who carries but little on 
his back. Never trust him who flies into 
passion on being dunned ; make him pay 
quickly, if there be any virtue in the law. 
Be well satisfied before you give credit, 
that those to whom you give it are safe 
men to be credited. Sell your goods ata 
small advance,and never misrepresent them, 
for those whom you once deceive, will be 
aware of you the second time. Deal up- 
rightly with all men, and they will repose 
confidence in you, and soon become your 
permanent customers. Beware of him 
who is an office seeker. Men do not 
usually want an office when they have any 
thing to do. A man’s affairs are rather 
low, when he seeks office for support. 
Trust no stranger. Your goods are better 
than doubtful charges. hoc character 
worth, if you make it cheap by crediting 
all alike? Agree beforehand with every 
man about to do a job, and if large, put 
it into writing. If any decline this, quit 
or be cheated. Though you want a job 
ever so much, make all sure at the onset, 
and in a case at all doubtful, make sure of 
a guarrantee. Be not afraid to ask it; 
the best test of responsibility; for if of- 
fence be taken, you have escaped a loss.” 

Every man has, in his own life, follies 
enough ; in his own mind, trouble enough; 
in the performance of his duties, deficien- 
cies enough; in his own fortunes, evils 
enough without being curious about the 
affairs of others. t 
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MY GRANDFATHER. 


How delighted I used to be, in my boy- 
hood, when I could visit my veteran grand- 
father, climb upon his old oaken chair, 
and coax him to tell me stories. He was 
a great story teller. Though not always 
in a mood for story telling, when he did 
take a fancy that way, he would charma 
group of grandchildren for hours together. 
As long ago as the period when my recdl- 
lection of him commenced, he was quite an 
old gentleman. His hair—the little which 
time had spared him—was as white a 
snow, and the wrinkles in his brow wer 
many and deep. 

My grandfather was aman of the old 
school, and everything in his house until 
the day he died, was in the ancient style. 

And when I went to see my grandpi 
rents, after I began to sipa little poetry 
once in a while, I remember I always 
thought of Goldsmith’s description of that 
old-fashioned house in his ‘** Deserted Vil- 
lage.” There, at my grandfather’s, wer 


“The white-washed wall, the nicely sande 


oor, 

The we clock, that clicked behind tl 
oor ; 

The chest, contrived a double debt to pay— 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day.” 

There, too, were the aspen boughs, and 

the flowers, and the fennel, in the fir 

place ; 

“ While broken tea-cups wisely kept for sho, 


Rogues usually dress, 





Ranged o’er the chimney, glistened in a ro¥ 


The old house is standing now; ant! 
almost venerate it, for the sake of the lo 
ed ones who lived there long since, a” 
who, by their honest, good-natured kin! 
ness, rendered that spot the dearest ° 
earth to me, next to my own sweet hom? 

Nothing pleased the old gentleman be 
ter, than to get around him some doz! 
or more of his little grandchildren. 
delighted to join in their sports, and 
them a multitude of just such stories’ 
they liked to hear. There was one sea%l 
in every year, when the old man expet’ 
to see all, or nearly all his children a 
grandchildren together at his house. 
need scarcely tell my New England fries 
that this season was the thanksgiving * 
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in that brown cottage, to enjoy these fes- / 
tive seasons. When we came to sit down 
at the table, we presented the appearance 
ofa small regiment. ‘The old man always 
implored the divine blessing on the boun- 
ties of the table. This done we were soon 
shown, by the generous provision which 
had been made for our entertainment, 
how many temporal blessings we had to 
be thankful for. I wonder how much of 
imagination there was, at that day, in my 
estimate of the good things on my grand- 
father’s table. Ido not know. But this 
I know, that no pumpkin pies or doughnuts 
no baked beans or plum puddings, no 
loaves of gingerbread or apple dumplings, 
tasted so good to me as those which I ate 
at my grandfather's; and it seems to me 
now, that I have never encountered such 
excellent specimens of the cooking art eince. 
I suppose that, however, is one of the illu- 
sions of childhood, which has crossed the 
bridge of a maturer age. 

I have said something about my grand- 
father’s stories. I thought then, and I am 
not sure but I should think now, could I 
hear him repeat his juvenile stories, that 
he was a model in this art. His stories 
were never silly and unmeaning. No one 
ever heard from his lips such a mass of 
nonsensical jargon, as Jack and his Bean. 
Nor did he deal much in the marvellous or 
the terrible. Stories about fairies, ghosts, 
hobgobblins, fays and the like, had no 
place in his list. Bluebeard, also, and 
Robin Hood, and Rob Roy, were passed 
by, as if they never figured in the litera- 
ture of the age. But such a multitude of 
tales as he had to tell about what he saw, 
and heard, and felt, and thought, when he 
was a boy! there seemed to be no end to 
the catalogue of this genus of tales. We 
used to tease him to tell some of these 
stories, particularly those connected with 
“war time,” over and over again, We 
wanted to hear them repeated, long after 
we had nearly got them by heart. There 
was one, I recollect, which used to be call- 
ed for as a matter of course, just as regu- 
larly as the people call for the Herdsman’s 
Song, at Jenny Lind’s concerts. The story 
was something like this: 

When my grandfather was a young man, 
he enlisted in the continental army, donned 
the continental uniform, and went to fight- 
ing in the continental war, for so much a 
month, continental currency. Well, he 
he had the happiness to hear the whizzing 
of some scores of the enemy’s balls, as they 
hurried through the ranks where he was 
fighting. One day a young fellow, who 
stood in the ranks at his side, was hit by 
a grape-shot, and mortally wounded. 
When he fell, my grandfather helped to 
carry him away beyond the reach of the 
enemy’s guns, where all possible care was 
taken of him. My grandfather told him 
that the surgeon said he could not live 
more than an hour. ‘* Must I die, then,” 
said the young man, “and so early? But 
it is the will of God, and I must not mur- 
mur.” Then he called my grendfather, 
and he had two or three dying requsts to 
make. ‘* There is a Testament,” he said, 
pointing to his pocket, “‘ which my dear 
mother gave me. She is now in heaven, 
where, I jrust, I shallsoon seeher. Give 
this to my brother, and tell him it was my 
request, in my last moments, that he 
would keep it for my sake, and our moth- 
er’s, and read it often and prayerfully. 
This watch, Ralph,” he added, addressing 
my grandfather, ‘‘ my father gave me when 
I became of age. I will give it to you for 
akeepsake. Remember me. Remember 
your Creator, too, and prepare to die. 
But my breath isgone. Goodbye. Bury 
me by the side of my mother.”’ And he died. 

The old watch which the dying soldier 
gave my grandfather, he carried during 
bis life-time. It was a very old-fashioned 
watch, almost as large as a small saucer. 
I recollect. ‘The old man always took it 
out and showed it to us, when he told the 
story connected with it. 

Dear old man! his virtues were many, 
and his faults few. May Heaven assist me 
to emulate the former, and to shun the 
latter, that I may find the happy rest to 
which I would fain hope he has been in- 
troduced by his heavenly Father.— Y. Cad. 

bitin 

Tae Saspata Scnoorn is like a stream 
which has no cataracts to astonish us with 
their magnificent thunder—but which winds 
along the tranquil valley, asserting its existence 
only in the life and verdure which appear along 





its course.’ 


Religion. 





GRUMBLING DISCIPLES! 


I had no small difficulty in putting the 
above two words together. Somehow 
they did not seem to fit each other. For 
I found in the best authorities, that the 
word disciple referred to those who were 
of a meek and quiet spirit—lowly, content- 
ed, peaceful, &c. And the dictionary in- 
formed me that to grumble was to ** mur- 
mur with discontent; to utter a low voice 
by way of complaint—to growl, to snarl !” 
How in the creation can we put these two 
words together, thought I. Do they be- 
long in each other’s company? Are they 
on good terms with each other? Strange 
drops are those to mingle into one. Sure- 
ly there is quite a gap between those who 
are meek and lowly and uncomplaining, 
and those who murmur and growl and 
snarl ! 

But I should never have thought of put- 
ting the words together, had it not been 
that I had seen the things together which 
they wouldrepresent. I should have been 
glad to have gone about Zion telling the 
towers thereof, and marking the bulwarks 
thereof, and considering her palaces, with- 
out being able to find a solitary grumbler 
there. But in my walk about Zion, I fell 
in with one here and another there; and 
kept om finding them scattered about, till 
I was almost afraid to count up the num- 
ber I had seen. 

I wondered they had not got through 
with the whole of it before they came into 
Zion. They might as well have left this 
outside the wall, as they did leave a good 
many other things, which they knew they 
could not bring in with them. And the 
more was the wonder, inasmuch as they 
could not but have seen stated conspicu- 
ously upon the walls, what qualities were 
essential to all who should enter into Zi- 
on. One of these statements was in bril- 
liant capitals, ‘‘ But the fruit of the Spirit 
is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, &c.’’ A 
grumbler must be an eel really, to think of 
slipping through such a net. And if he 
did slip through this, the next would cer- 
tainly catch him. ‘“ Do all things with- 
out murmurings and disputings, that ye 
may be blameless and harmless, the sons 
of God without rebuke.” And I think he 
must be good at escaping nets that could 
get through the following, ‘‘ Whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report; if there be any virtue, if there 
be any praise, think on these things.” 

But in spite of all, some of the above 
named disciples did get into Zion. I 
found them, as I went round to tell the 
towers thereof. It was very pitiful to see 
such rags as these hanging about those 
who were deemed to wear “‘ linen clean and 
white, which is the righteousness of the 
saints.” I wondered they could bear to 
see such unlike things together. It was 
as ifsnow-white robes had been spattered 
by the mire. I was so sad at this sight, 
that I took opportunity to chat a little 
with one of the grumblers in Zion, by 
way of inquiry about so remarkable a phe- 
nomenon. Each one had a plausible ex- 
cuse for wearing so vile a garment, with 
apparel otherwise so neat and tidy. One 
murmured because he had to keep so con- 
stantly a fight with poverty; another com- 
plained because of the sufferings of sick- 
ness; another because of so sad a be- 
reavement ; another because neighbors 
were more prosperous and successful in 
business than himself—another because 
scandal had been using its serpent tongue, 
and soon. There was not one but could 
make some sort of a defence. And they 
could have madea pretty good business of 
it, had it not been that Zion’s walls were 
hung round on all sides with such pictures 
of what constituted the beauty and excel- 
lence of Christian character as those above 
described ; and had it not been that there 
were such painful misgivings in their own 
hearts respecting the soundness of their 
own reasoning. 

One fact came out pretty plumply in my 
intercourse with these disciples, viz., that 
grumbling was not praying, nor anything 
like it. Indeed it appeared on examina- 
tion, that they were as antagonistic as 
fire and water. It has been settled that 
when one of them gets possessions of a 
disciple, the other is off directly. 

I found out, too, which was very alarm- 











ing, that grumbling was a very contagious 
quality. A grumbler will seldom be long 
alone. The distemper spreads. He will 
cause a “ low voice by way of complaint,” 
as the dictionary definition has it, in lots 
of people about him. It would be a com- 
fort, therefore, for Zion, when any one gets 
this distemper, to isolate him as much as 
possible, as they used to the lepers in Is- 
rael. Or if we could persuace a grumbler, 
when the mood was on him, to turn aside 
to some retired place, and growl, snarl and 
murmur all alone; that would make the 
number of grumblers less, and, preventing 
contagion, diminish the amount of this 
doleful music. 

I will only add that pity as it certainly 
is, that disciples did not do all their grum- 
bling before they came into Zion, certain it 
is, that they will have to do it all before 
they reach the higher Zion above. Word 
has reached us that though the Great King 
has mercifully borne with the offence here, 
he does positively and peremptorily de- 
clare there shall be none of it there; no, 
not the shade or inkling of any such thing. 
There will be such love there, and such 
harmony of soul with God and all holy 
beings, such sweet and enrapturing music, 
such delightful employment, resulting from 
being presented faultless before the throne, 
that the hateful sound can never be heard 
there. We think grumbling disciples 
among us had better lay this fact to heart. 
We respectfully suggest it to them, with 
the hint, that there is the exact counterpart 
of the world of light and love, where 
grumbling is done on a vast scale, and 
without end, and that they do well to see 
to it, that the great law that like and like 
go together, does not give them acquaint- 
ance with that world.— NV. Y. Obs. 


Sabbath School. 


EFFECT OF SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
To Edward Hazelton, Superintendent of a4 Sab- 
bath school, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An intelligent gentleman, an alderman 
in the city of Pittsburgh, related to the 
writer the following facts :— 

A man of the name of M., noted for his 
ungovernable temper and proneness to 
dissipation, cmployed me as his attorney, 
and I frequently examined the dockets for 
him, and as aconveyancer, made out deeds 
of property which he purchased and sold. 
He was a good paymaster, but exceeding- 
ly disagreeable in his deportment, often 
drunk, and most profane in his language. 
He called one day, and seemed much sub- 
dued, much altered from his usual deport- 
ment. After stating his wants, he .was 
about leaving my office. I asked what 
was the matter with him, he seemed so 
changed; he stopped, hesitated, but made 
no reply. I asked again what could have 
occurzed to make such an alteration in his 
whole demeanor. 

‘“* Squire,” said he, ‘‘ something has oc- 
curred ; I am indeed an altered man. I 
had a little son, about nine years old; he 
was as dear to me as the apple of my eye, 
and at times, when I went home from my 
work intoxicated, I abused my wife, drove 
her and the other children from the house, 
broke the furniture, and did all in my 
power to make my family as miserable as 
myself. This little boy, when I was at 
the height of my anger, would watch me, 
and when I would sit down, would steal 
up to my knee, climb up on my lap; pass 
his little hand through my hair, and tame 
me down irresistibly, when my wife and 
the other children would fearlessly come 

















son had subdued me, and I was in his 
power. Well, squire, my son took sick ; 
it was evident to me he would not recover. 
I sat by his bedside; he was in a doze; 
the tears gushed from my eyes as I watch- 
ed him; my heart was sad indeed! He 
awoke, he turned his face towards me. 
‘Father, you are crying. What is the 
matter?’ ‘Iam afraid, my son, I am go- 
ing to lose you—you are going to die.’ 
‘Well, father, I know I am going to die, 
but I am not afraid todie, for I will go to 
Jesus.’ ‘To Jesus! Why, what do you 
know about Jesus?’ ‘Why, father, you 
know mother used to send me to the Sun- 
day school at the corner, and the teach- 
ers told me all about Jesus, and taught me 
how to pray, and for this reason, father, I 
‘was never afraid of you when you came 





in, knowing from experience that my little. 





home drunk, and abused poor mother and 
the children ; and I saw that you could not 
injure me. Now, father, I am going to 
die, and would die quite happy if you would 
promise me to do two things.” * Well, 
my son, what, are they? Ifit is in my 
power I will do them.’ ‘ Father, prom- 
ise me that you will drink no more whis- 
key; this is the cause of all poor moth- 
er’s distress, and if you would not drink, 
you would be a good man, and mother and 
the children would be so happy.’ ‘ Well, 
father, now promise me that you will pray.’ 
‘Pray! why, I don’t know how to pray !” 
‘Father, kneel down by my bed, and I will 
teach you how to pray!’ Squire,I knelt down; 
he prayed ; I followed, repeating his words 
—my heart was broke; he led me I know 
not where, or how, or how long, but this 
I know, that light, comfort, peace and joy 
filled my soul, as I rejoiced in a sin-par- 
doning God. My wife came in, the chil- 
dren followed, and all fell on their knees 
around the bed; we all rejoiced, and 
when I raised my head to bless the instru- 
ment of my conversion, he was dead ! 
His spirit had been wafted away with the 
glad news of my repentance to heaven— 
he was an eye-witness to that joy which is 
among the angels of God over a sinner 
that repenteth. His hands were clasped 
as in prayer, and a sweet smile sealed his 
lips in death.” 

Thus, my brother, seeing what the Sun- 
day school can do, be steadfast, immova- 
ble, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as you know that your 
labor is not in vain in the Lord. 
Yours,with sincere affection, WoopvrLLE. 


[S. S. Adv. 


Denevolence. 











EX-PRESIDENT JEFFERSON AND 
THE COOPER’S SHOP. 


The following was related many years 
since, by one of the parties, who was a 
very respectable citizen of Montgomery 
county, Penn., since deceased :— 


‘** During the presidential term of Thom- 
as Jefferson, two young men from Penn- 
sylvania took a lease from him of his mer- 
chant mill at Monticello, one of the stipu- 
lations of which was that the landlord 
should erect for their use, within a given 
period, a cooper’s shop. ‘The time for a 
meeting of Congress soon arriving, the 
President had to repair to Washington to 
attend to his official duties, where he re- 
mained a long time absorbed in national 
concerns, and the building of the cooper’s 
shop was entirely forgotten by him. Not 
so with his tenants, whose daily wants 
constantly reminded them of the provi- 
sions contained in the lease, and finally 
they determined to erect it themselves, 
and charge the cost of it to their landlord. 
On the return of the President to his man- 
sion, the parties met to settle a long ac- 
count current, which had been running 
during his absence. The items were gone 
over and scrutinized, one by one, and all 
were found satisfactory, but the charge 
for building the cooper’s shop, to which 
he objected, alleging that he could have 
erected it with his own workmen. Sever- 
al attempts were made to effect a settle- 
ment, but they always failed when they 
came to the cooper’s shop. The young 
men became warm and zealous in the af- 
fair; and the parties, instead of getting 
nearer together, found themselves at every 
interview wider apart. 

In this state of affairs, the father of the 
young men, who was a mild, affable, con- 
ciliating gentleman, possessing some knowl- 
edge of the world and its ways, arrived 
on a visit to his sons, who informed him of 
their difficulty with their landlord. He 
requested them to leave it to him, observ- 
ing that he thought he could effect an ami- 
cable settlement in the case. This course 
was accordingly acceeded to, and in due 
time he waited on the President with the 
account. It was scanned and agreed to, 
except the charge for building the shop, 
which, he said, with some firmness, he 
should not allow for reasons stated. His 
opponent, observing his apparent decision 
on the subject, very gravely remarked, 
“Well, friend Jefferson, it has always 
been my practice through life to yield, 
rather than tocontend.” Immediately on 
this remark being made, the President's 
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chin fell on his breast for an instant, when 
raising his head in an erect position, he 
observed in a very emphatic manner, “A 
very good principle, Mr. Shoemaker, and I 
can carry it as far as you can; let the ac- 
count for the cooper’s shop be allowed.” 
Thus ended the difficulty, and the parties 
continued their friendly regard for each 
other till death separated them. And the 
cultivation of a similar disposition, ‘ to 
follow peace with all men,” would termi- 
nate thousands of difficulties, add much 
to the happiness of individuals, and tend 
to promote the general harmony and order 
of society.— Farmer's Cabinet. 


~~ 








[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


THE UNSUBMISSIVE HEART. 


On a cold and dreary afternoon, late in the 
fal!, a funeral procession might have been seen, 
slowly entering the church-yard in the town of 
B. Immediately behind the coffin, walked a 
woman and child, whose dress indicated them 
to be the only mourners, while a little apart, a 
few poorly clad villagers completed the number 
of those, who had followed to his last resting 
place, a husband anda father. 

As they approached the open grave, the 
widow’s grief seemed uncontrollable, and when 
the coffin was lowered to “the place appoint- 
ed for all living,” it burst forth in hysterical 
sobs. The venerable pastor, ina short, but 
fervent prayer, committed “dust to dust,” 
there to await the dawning and judgment of 
the great day. Thenthe kind-hearted neigh- 
bors gathered around the bereaved widow, and 
tried to comfort her, but their efforts were un- 
availing to check the tide of grief which seem- 
ed almost to overwhelm her. The past rose up 
before her, and she realized as she had not 
till that moment, that the strong arm on which 
she had leaned, was powerless, and the heart 
in whose love she had been so happy, had 
ceased its throbbing. She continued to stand 
with her eyes fixed upon the grave, till it was 
filled up, and the cold earth laid heavily upon 
the bosom that once beat so warmly for her. 
The sexton prepared to Jeave the yard, and 
then grasping more firmly the little hand with- 
in her own, she sought her desolate home, with 
a bursting heart. 

Mrs. D. was left an orphan in infancy, and 
never, till her marriage, had known the happi- 
ness for which her heart had always yearned— 
of having some one fully to sympathise in her 
joys and sorrows; some one to love her as 
she loved, with the whole affection of a warm 
heart. Mr. D. was an intelligent, industrious, 
mechanic, and loved his wife and only child 
devotedly. Eight years of their married life 
had passed most happily. They were poor in 
this world’s goods, it is true, and were obliged 
to labor diligently for their support; but they 
had loving hearts, and a simple trust in Heav- 
en, which were wonderful helps to them. 
When little Willie was born, his parents pub- 
licly consecrated him to the Saviour, and their 
true desire was to bring him up for the service 
of Christ on earth, and the joys of Heaven 
hereafter. If they erred in his education, it 
was from over-indulgence—but, Mrs. D. knew 
all the sorrow of a lonely childhood, and she 
felt she could not bestow upon her son too 
much affection. He was a sweet boy, with 
winning ways, and an affectionate disposition, 
and it was no wonder his parents indulged 
him. 

When Willie D. was seven years old, his 
father had a fall from a building, which con- 
fined him for several weeks to the house, but 
as the injury did not seem severe, no fears 
were had for his recovery. The accident occurred 
early in the spring, and as the warm weather 
advanced, he grew weaker and weaker, till 
asevere cough accompanied by violent pain, 
warned him that consumption had fastened 
upon him. It was a dreadful blow to Mrs. D., 
when the physician first announced to her, 
that her husband’s situation admitted of no 

hope, and a few weeks or months at most, must 
close his earthly career. She struggled hard 
to submit to God’s will, but as she saw him 
wasting rapidly away, her heart did murmur, 
and even rebel, at the chastening hand. But 
when the dying man with his last breath com- 
mitted her and her little one to the Being on 
whom his own soul was sweetly stayed, she 





felt that she could say, ‘Thy will be done; 
and with some calmness even, she closed those 
dying eyes. But we have seen that when 
she saw the beloved form laid low in the grave, 
and felt that the world was a cold dark place 
for her, with few friendly voices to cheer and 
comfort, her heart failed her, and she now 
gave herself up to her grief. If she could 
but have remembered that our Father in Heav- 
en afflicts us, that we may not forget Him, and 
wander far away from Him, in the paths of 
earthly happiness, she might have been more 
resigned to the heavy providence. Atlength, 
however, Time, that heals the heart’s wounds, 
softened her grief, and she became once more 
interested in the things about her. Willie 
grew daily more obedient and loving, and prom- 
ised fair to be a support to her, through life, 
and she thanked God, who took from her a 
husband, and had spared her darling child. 
When he was fourteen years of age, a terrible 
fever prevailed in B., and among the first seiz- 
ed, was William D. Three days from the time 
he was taken, the physician told the sorrow- 
stricken mother, that he must die. 

Then her grief knew no bounds. She felt 
she could not give up the treasure Heaven had 
only lent to her, and she prayed, “spare his 
life, oh God, ’tis all I ask of thee.” And God 
granted her request. Ina few weeks William 
D. was mingling in life’s busy scenes, but he 
went forth from the sick room, a changed be- 
ing. A blight seemed to have fallen upon 
his spirit, and withered all his noble qualities. 
He became a hardened, vicious youth, and 
in two short years from his sickness, he was 
committed to the State Prison for five years, 
for theft and an attempt at incendiarism. At 
the expiration of his sentence, he returned for 
a short time to his heart-broken mother, and 
after bringing still heavier sorrow upon her, 
by his cruelty, he ran away from home. Ina 
few short months, news came of hisdeath. He 
died unrepentant, and soon another grave was 
opened in the church-yard at B., and that sor- 
rowing mother laid her gray hairs in the dust. 
She had lived to see her sin in not submitting 
her will to her God’s, and humbly to acknowl- 
edge that “ His ways are not as our ways.” 

Let this true story of an unsubmissive heart, 
teach you, my little readers, that God’s way 
is always best; and never, oh! never rebel 
against His wise and perfect will. Kare. 
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HOW TO DIRECT LETTERS. 


As the time is coming when we hope to re- 
ceive a large number of Letters from Subscri- 
bers, we will request (in order to prevent mis- 
takes which have occurred,) that Letters to us 
may be directed plainly to 
Narwantet Wixuis, 22 School Street, Boston. 

An attention to this is the more necessary, 
on account of the increasing thousands of Let- 
ters which pass through the Post office of 
Boston in a day. 

There will be an unusually large number of 
persons coming to Boston, at the meeting of 
the General Court in January next, which will 
give an opportunity for payments to be sent us 
from all parts of the State. 

A New Year is coming, which will offer 
another opportunity to make little hearts glad 
with a present of the Youth’s Companion; a 
Paper which produces a new crop of Stories 
every week in the year. 

Perhaps some little boy or girl who loves 
the Companion, can persuade a young friend 
or two to take the paper for themselves. It 


would be a very easy way of promoting their 
Happy New Year. 





Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet, published in 
New York, is a monthly pamphlet of 37 pages. 
The contents of the January No. are of a mis- 
cellaneous character: it is adorned with cuts 
and handsomely printed. We copy from it 
this week the story of “My Grandfather,” un- 
der our Nursery head. 








LETTER 10 THE EDITOR. 


Salisbury, Conn., Nov. 18, 1850. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—Enclosed within, 
is One Dollar for the succeeding year, com- 
mencing Oct. 8th, 1850. Excuse our delin- 
quency in not sending it before, and we will be 
more careful in future. We think it has been 
a very excellent paper, and will continue te be 
so. It has been our constant companion for six 

years, and we nannot part with it. 
From your friend, Louise Hussett. 





Variety. 








ONE GOOD WORD EVERY DAY. 


A good word is one which does some one 
good; it may be a word of teaching, a word 
of warning, or a word of comfort; always a 
word of truth and love. Speak one such 
word at least every day. 

Our days are few at best; certainly no one 
of them should pass by without an opening of 
the lips forGod. Who can tell the effects of 
asingle sentence, uttered with faith and pray- 
er? Itmay reach to thousands ; it may reach 
into eternity. As wave moves wave in the 
ocean, so one word of grace may reach from 
mind to mind, and thus be producing effects 
long after the tongue which uttered it shall 
have turned to dust. Never despair of being 
useful so long as you have the gift of speech. 
If you can say nothing else, you may at least 
repeat some blessed text of Scripture ; this may 
save asoul. That child, that servant, that vis- 
itor, that stranger may praise God in heaven 
for the truth heard from you. “Let your 
speech be seasoned with salt.” Keep the heart 
full, and you will have something to say. 
“Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” Every day the ungodly are utter- 
ing fatal words, kindling bad passions, and de- 
stroying souls. Every day therefore, all Chris- 
tians should be saying something for Christ. 
Many atime through grace, a single saying 
has been blessed to the awakening of a soul. 
Pray for help to devise and utter such things, 
every day of your life, as may lead those who 
hear you to put faith in your Redeemer. 

aie 


ANECDOTE OF JENNY LIND. 


We find the following characteristic anec- 
dote of Jenny Lind in the New York “Home 
Journal :”’— 

“ During her first visit here, a Swede call- 
ed, and sent up a note in his native language, 
requesting to see her. She did not remember 
the naine, as she read it, but when the young 
man came in, she at once remembered his 
countenance—an old playfellow when they 
were children together at school. She inquir- 
ed his circumstances. He is a cabinet maker, 
residing with his wife and children at Brook- 
lyn. The next day Jenny Lind drove over and 
made the wife of her old school-fellow along 
visit. Again, the next day, just before leaving 
the city for Boston, she went again. The hus- 
band was not at home. She gave to the wife 
a note for him—he opened it on his return—it 
contained a sweetly worded request that he 
would allow her to give his children a memen- 
to of their father’s school friendship with Jen- 
ny Lind. The ‘memento’ was a check for 
ten thousand dollars. ‘This anecdote we as- 
sure our readers, is correct in all its particu- 
lars. The fashionables say it is impossible to 
get a visit from Jenny Lind. It reminds us— 
with the above circumstance—of a proverb we 
have somewhere seen:—‘ The ricu draw 
FRIENDS to them—the Poor draw ANGELS.’ ” 

———— 


WONDERFUL SAGACITY OF A HORSE. 


The following incident is related by the 
Long Point Advocate: 

“ A few days since, as we were leaving our 
residence on our usual morning visit to the 
Advocate office, a sorrel horse belonging to us, 
galloped up and caught our arm, and made an 
attempt to pull us in the direction he wished 
to go. He then left, and went off at a quick 
gait towards a pasture on our farm about a 
quarter of a mile distant from our residence. In 
afew minutes, he approached us again, mak- 
ing an unusual noise, and seemed by his ac- 
tions to desire us to follow him. This we did, 
and when we reached the pasture, we observed 
the mate of the horse entangled in a bridge, 
which had broken through with him. After 
we had extricated his companion from his dan- 
gerous position, the horse which had given us 
notice of his companion’s danger, came up and 
rubbed his head against us, showing evident 
signs of great satisfaction.” 

—— 


WELL PAID. 


On one occasion, my class being all detained 
from school by inclement weather, I felt some 
what discouraged, and wished I had stayed at 
home myself. The school being thin, I spent 
my time in instructing one little girl; and as I 
spoke to her of the Saviour, she said, with 
tears in her eyes, “I should Jove to bea Chris- 
tian, if I had any one to tell me how.” I need 
not say how fully I then felt repaid for my long 
walk through rain and mud. 

—_———— 


TEMPERANCE FABLE. 


The rats once assembled in a large cellar, 
to devise some method of safety in getting the 
bait from a small trap which lay near, having 
seen numbers of their friends and relations 
snatched froin them by its merciless jaws. 
After many long speeches, and the proposal of 
many elaborate but fruitless plans, a happy 
wit, standing erect, said, “It is my opinion 
that, if with one paw we can keep down the 
spring, we can safely take the food from the 
trap with the other.” 

All the rats present loudly squealed assent, 
and slapped their tails in applause. The 


meeting adjourned, and the rats retired to their 


—— 


homes; but the devastations of the trap bein 


by no means diminished, the rats were forced : 


to call another “convention.” The elders just 
assembled, had commenced their deliberations 
when all were startled by a faint voice, and a 
poor rat with only three legs, limping into the 
ring, stood up to speak. All were instantly 
silent ; stretching out the bleeding remains of 
his leg, he said, “ My friends, I have tried the 
method, and you see the result. Now, let me 
suggest a plan to escape the trap. Do not 
touch it. 
—_—~-_—_ 


ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER, 


A favorite magpie had been accustomed to 
receive dainty bits from the mouth of its mis- 
tress. The other day it perched as usual on 
her shoulder, and inserted its beak between her 
lips, not, as it proved, to receive, for, as one 
good turn deserves another, the grateful bird 
dropped an immense green fat caterpillar into 
the lady’s mouth Literary Gaz. 

—_—_—»>—_. 


Enemies.—If you have an enemy, act kindly 
to him, and make. him your friend. You may 
not win him over at once, but try again. Let 
one kindness be followed by another, till you 
have compassed your end. _By little and little, 
great things are completed: and so repeated 
kindnesses will soften the heart of stone. 

—_—_—_ 


Tue Art or Happiness.—The chief secret 
of comfort lies in not suffering trifles to vex 
one, and in prudently cultivating an under 
growth of small pleasures, since very few 
great ones, alas! are let on long leases.— Sharp. 














“T DREAMED OF THEE.” 


I dreamed of thee last night, Emma, 
But I saw thee not on earth; 

It was in heaven’s holy courts 

Thy grace was shadowed forth. 


An angel bright and lovely 

Came down from that bright sphere, 
And he led my spirit up 

To wander with thee there. 


He gave to me an heavenly form, 
Like to my earthly one: 

And clothed me with a glittering robe 
And bade me follow on. 


And then my sight was blinded 
To the sensual things of earth ; 
And all that broke upon my sight, 
Were things of heavenly birth. 


The angel through ethereal space, 
Led on the heavenly way ; 

And on my spirit’s vision dawned 
One bright eternal day. 


I was lost amid the splendors 
That the angel did unfold, 

The very place on which I trod, 
Was paved with burnished gold. 


And far away on every side 
Were heavenly mansions reared, 
For the abode of those who had 
The laws of God revered. 


And many a youthful band I saw 
Treading the heavenly plain, 

All singing anthems to their God, 
And praises to the Lamb. 


Had I the language to express 

The glories there revealed, 

Methinks thy spirit would not rest, 

Till thou to God didst yield. Criemintina. 





RAIN ON THE ROOF. 


When the humid showers gather, 
Over all the starry spheres, 
And the melancholy darkness 
Gently weeps in rainy tears, 
*Tis the joy to press the pillow 
Ofa cottage chamber bed, ' 
And to listen to the patter 
Of the soft rain overhead. 


Every tinkle on the shingles 
Has an echo in the heart, 
Anda thousand dreary fancies 
Into busy being start ; 
And a thousand recollections 
Weave their bright hues into woof 
As I listen to the patter 
Of the soft rain on the roof. 





There in fancy comes my mother, 
As she used to, years agone, 
To survey the infant sleepers 
Ere she left them till the dawn. 
I can see her bending o’er me, 
As [ listed to the strain 
Which is played upon the shingles, 
By the patter of the rain. 


Then my little seraph sister, 
With her wings and waving hair; 
And her bright-eyed cherub brother, 
A serene angelic pair ; 
Glide around my wakeful pillow 
With their praise or mild reproof, 
As I listen to the murmur 
Of the soft rain on the roof. 
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